THE HOUSE OF COMMONS
the foundation on which his precariously adjusted
peace of mind was built. Fear of popular violence
loomed ever at the back of his consciousness. It was
the single thing that was able to throw his poised judg-
ment offits balance: throughout his life it was a deter-
mining motive in his political views. Yet it did not
drive him into blind reaction. Belief in liberty, in
toleration, was of the very fibre of his thought. More-
over, his vigorous understanding had combined with
his Glasgow education, to make him a man of his time.
He realized that the world he lived in was changing,
and that there was no use in trying to stop it. Poised
between two extremes, his point of view was necess-
arily impartial. And this impartiality was increased
both by his intellectual self-confidence and by his lack
of ambition. He did not particularly want to get on;
he did not care if others agreed with him. And he had
no interest in politics except in so far as he was able to
speak his honest opinion about them. Thus, disinter-
ested and unenthusiastic, inquisitive and unprejudiced,
the corners ofhis mouth turned down in konic amuse-
ment, he stepped on to the political stage.
One wonders what the other actors thought of him.
For he differed strikingly from the ordinary member.
William, like most philosophical persons, was not
naturally an orator. He was too self-critical to be able
to let himself go in public. Stammering and colloquial,
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